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And as it is the ardent wish of America to promote, as 
far as her other engagements will permit, a reciprocal com- 
mercial interest with you, I am to assure you, thqr will 
seek every means to establish and extend it; and it has 
given the most sensible pleasure to have those instructions 
committed to my care, as I have ever retained the most 
perfect good wUl and esteem for the people of Ireland. 

•^-Benjamin Franklin, An Address to the Good Ptoplt 
cf Irtiand on Behalf of America, Versailles, October 4th, 
1778. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

THE following sketch of the Irish Homespun Indus- 
try was written, and the views overseas assembled 
by Patrick M. Gallagher, of the town of Donegal. 
He dwells in a little grey home in the west, "Lisdanar" 
by name, which he has built on the River Erne, across 
stream from the ruins of the castle of Red Hugh O'Don- 
nell, the valiant young Prince of Tyrconnell. 

Mr. Gallagher is a patriot. A full span of life, now 
past three score and ten, he has devoted to his native land. 
As a lawyer he gave his most vigorous years to fighting 
the battles of poor tenants, generally without fee, when 
landlordism ran high and the emoluments for its pro- 
cesses were handsome. He is a scholar who speaks and 
writes Irish and English of singular richness and purity. 
He is learned in the history and antiquities of his country, 
is an authority on "The Annals of the Four Masters," 
and has won recognition for his researches in the ruins of 
the Monastery in Donegal where the Four Masters lived 
and wrote "The Annals." During recent years he has 
been among the foremost in the north in the Gaelic re- 
vival, spreading the ancient tongue, restoring and promot- 
ing the old industries, introducing better banking and busi- 
ness methods, urging improvement and advancement in 
every way, and instilling the spirit of self-reliance — Sinn 
Fein, 

Incidentally, because he embodied all this, Mr. Gal- 
lagher's home was entered by members of a certain crown 
force of unsavory memory, who, after paying their vandal 
respects to the house, arrested its master and lodged him 



ACKNOWLEDGMENT 

in jail at Londonderry during the long winter night of 
1920. If a patriot is one who by his influence, sacrifice 
and service to the community may truly be called a good 
son of his country, Erin can claim no worthier son than 
Patrick M. Gallagher. 

It was at twilight on the last of August, 1920, after a 
day of travel through blinding rain, that two American 
visitors, without introduction, sought Mr. Gallagher in 
his study and plied him with questions regarding the 
Homespun Industry in Donegal, with a view to an Amer- 
ican market. He received them with great kindness, gave 
a resume of the "flannel" business, as he called it, and 
extended an invitation to accompany him next day to the 
cloth mart or fair at Ardara, which is held on the first of 
every month. 

Morning came, radiant and exhilarating, and as the 
party climbed into the motor they noticed that two small 
stafiEs high up on Red Hugh's castle, to which rain-soaked 
strands hung limp the day before, had taken on life and 
color. From one fluttered the Tricolor of the swaddling 
Rqpublic, and from the other, on the pinnacle, dancing 
gaily in the breeze, was — the Stars and Stripes. What 
rebel hand had put the emblems there nobody would tell. 
Mr. Gallagher smiled at the sight and said, "A good 
omen. It means an American business that will lead the 
way." His visitors brushed aside the flattering prediction, 
but they have since wondered at its truth ; for, in spite of 
many obstacles, an American business has been established, 
and on festive occasions the two flags float proudly from 
the show and salesroom of Donbmar Incorporatbd on 
Fifth Avenue. 

Through the co-operation of Mr. Gallagher's kinsman, 
James Molloy, homespun producer and factor of Ardara, 
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the fabrics known as Donemar Tweeds and Homespuns 
have come directly to America, where they are now a 
staple in the woolen market, and along with them, during 
the past year, have come in increasing quantities Donemar 
Sport Stockings, knitted by the women and girls in their 
Donegal cottages, under the direction of Mrs. Molloy, 
whose genius for business is no less than her husband's. 

Americans with an eye to the most suitable garb in tex- 
ture, coloring and comfort for recreation and life out-of- 
doors, are thus served by the traditional handcraft of 
Irish-Ireland. Donemar fabrics are being produced in 
larger variety, and adapted in weight and width to meet 
the American climate and other conditions. The business 
of Donemar Incorporated extends from Coast to Coast. 
The export of woolens from the Irish hillsides to America 
has grown to be a common sight — a sight that lightens 
the heart of Mr. Gallagher, so long made heavy by the 
sad spectacle of his young compatriots emigrating from 
their homeland to escape pauperism for want of a sustain- 
ing, independent industry. And it is perhaps in the new, 
glad sight that he finds a real compensation. 

Donemar Incorporated 

New York 
St. Patrick's Day 

19 2 3 



THE HILLS OF DONEGAL 



Oh, flight and day I'm dream- 
ing of the hills of Donegal, 

The heather on the hillside 
and the sunshine over all. 

And 'tis westward I'd he go- 
ing across the ocean blue. 

To wake again the happy 
hours that long ago I knew. 
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/ mind the laughing valleys 
that look up at dawn of day 

To watch the dawn-light 
creeping o'er the rugged 
crests o' grey. 

And I mind the linnets tril- 
ling when the dark clouds 
lift and go 

And the grey hills send the 
sunshine to the waiting 
hearts below. 

Ill 

Refrain: 

Oh, hills of Donegal, 

To me you ever call 

In every wind that wanders 
o'er the wide and lonely sea. 

And please God, if He so 
wills. 

Soon I'll see my Irish hills, 

The hills of Donegal so dear 
to me I 

P. J. O'Reilly. 
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TiAt bfieAj lAt) tiA ^teAtifiuA 

f t6ibe 50 ciuin te caca tAe, 
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tl^Att. 
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ctinp-A. 

St6ibc!^e •bum tiA ngAtt A5 

5tAoi6A6 'Do'm 5Aa t a, 
^1<5^^ jAot -OA f^meAtin 6f 

ClOnn TIA ITlAtlA ATlAtt, 
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SlubAt A|t1f 50 tl-AettAi AH 
ft^lbCI-Oe "buiTI TIA TI-^Att ! 

p-A'otiAic 65 6 coti-Aine. 



A' tdtfitOfusi'O t)UiCtfi-Af cA •o6Anc-A i n--Af tj-cif . 

For goods that will satisfy, being cheap and yet durable, 
Erin's dainty hand-products are the finest procurable. 

— Old Irish. 
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FISHERMAN AND CORACLE.— The Curragh, Cor- 
ragh, Corach, Coracle, or Curracle, is still much used 
upon the Coast of Donegal, This boat is of rude form, 
the stem being nearly as broad as the stern. It is built 
of wooden laths, over which is stretched coarse tarred 
canvas woven by the fisherfolk. The oars are short, flat 
and broad, and a hole is made by means of which the 
oar is fastened to a single trolach fixed in the gunwale. 
The cost of (his whole marine equipment is less than ten 
dollars. 



DONEMARS 

FROM THE 

Hills of Donegal 

I. 

COUNTY DONEGAL first appears on 
the horizon of history in the days of 
Saint Patrick. It was King Niall of the Nine 
Hostages brought St. Patrick to Ireland, and 
during the Saint's life-time Niall's son, Conall 
Gulban, conquered the rugged territory now 
known as County Donegal. 

Of the race who occupied this district be- 
fore Conairs conquest we know little. But the 
remains of numerous stone monuments, and 
the discovery of many gold ornaments, partic- 
ularly two large hoards, one at Horn Head 
and the other in Inishowen, prove that these 
prehistoric people had both art and religion. 
The gold ornaments are dated by antiquaries 
about 1000 B.C.^ while many of the stone mon- 
uments are assigned to a much older period. 



DONEMARS 

During St. Patrick's missionary career he 
met Conall and his warriors on the banks of 
the River Erne, at the famous Falls of Assa- 
roe. Here the Saint blessed Conall and his peo- 
ple, and then marched through the wildly pic- 
turesque Gap of Barnesmore into Tir-Owen. 
This event, carefully recorded in our ancient 
histories, is the earliest historical reference to 
County Donegal that can be relied on as gen- 
uine history. Thenceforth Tir-Conaill, which 
is the native Irish name for the district, figures 
largely in our annals. The sons of Conall 
were a vigorous stock, and placed ten of their 
princes on the throne of Ireland, despite the 
fact that they lived on the very outskirts of the 
Island. They branched out into great fam- 
ilies—the O'Donnells, O'Boyles, O'Galla- 
ghers, O'Dohertys, O'Cananns, Mac aWards, 
MacFaddens, O'Molloys, and several others, 
and fifteen centuries of warfare, proscription 
and confiscation have failed to eradicate these 
families from the valleys and hill slopes which 
their fathers' swords won in the fifth century. 
The vast majority of the names one meets with 
in modern Donegal belong to less than a dozen 
such families, all of patrician descent. Nor 
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DONEMARS 

are they unaware of their noble lineage. Don- 
egal is one of the most Irish-speaking counties 
in Ireland, and owing to this the racial tradi- 
tions havd come down unbroken, so that it is 
not uncommon to find humble fishermen in 
their coracles, or peasants in their mountain 
cabins who can tell stories in Gaelic of their 
princely ancestors of a thousand years ago, or 
of the great saints of their race, Colmcille, 
Adamnan, Conall Caol, and many others. 
Such are the people of Donegal, once fore- 
most in wielding the sword and battleaxe, but 
now second to none in the peaceful arts and in 
steady, persevering industry. 
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II. 

2^D industry of some kind is absolutely nec- 
essary in Donegal, for the greater part of 
the country is poorly suited to agriculture. In 
the days of St. Patrick and Conall it was a land 
of giant mountains, rushing rivers and waving 
woods. The mountains and rivers are still 
there, but the woods have almost totally disap- 
peared, so that the landscape is generally bare I 



I 

r 
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and treeless. Errigal Mountain and Glen- | 

veigh Lough are examples of the inland seen- [ 

ery of the county, and Temple Arch, Horn 
Head, and Muckross Head, Kilcar, of the 
coast scenery, the grim, picturesque cliffs that 
throughout the ages have looked out westward 
bidding defiance to the Atlantic storms. 

Before the introduction of railways western 
Donegal was so isolated by its mountain 
ranges that its inhabitants had to depend on 
their own resources and ingenuity for practi- 
cally all their modest requirements. Foreign 
products were unknown. This has bred in its 
people a spirit of industry and a technical 
skill engendered through many successive gen- 
erations. Their land did not produce luxuri- 
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TEMPLE ARCH. HORN HEAD. 



MUCKROSS HEAD, KILCAR.--'Gritn. picturesque cliffs 

that throughout the ages have looked westward 

bidding defiance to the Atlantic storms." 
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DONEMARS 

ous crops, but their hundreds of heathery 
mountain sides gave subsistence to thousands 
of sheep, and these supply the raw material 
for the staple industry of these western val- 
leys, the woolen homespuns. 

The sheep are of a small, hardy breed suited 
to mountain pastures. In summer they feed 
on the hills, and right to the summits of the 
highest mountain peaks, but in winter they 
are taken down to the valleys and the scanty 
herbage is supplemented by hay, which the 
farmers save in great quantities for this special 
purpose. 
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III. 

HP HE process of home-manufacture of the 
wool is interesting. When shorn the wool 
is first washed and dried. It is then "teased" 
and gets a preliminary rough carding called 
"breaking." When washed and "broken" the 
wool is ready for dyeing and then spinning. 

Driving along the bare white roads that 
wind like silver threads through the dark 
Donegal landscape, one may see here and 
there a large turf fire outside a cottage, over 
which is placed a great big pot supported on 
iron bars. If you have sufficient curiosity to 
examine what the pot contains, you find it is 
full of wool and some coloring liquid, red, or 
brown, or blue, or yellow. The bean-a-toighe 
or housewife is busy inside attending to her 
kitchen, but every now and then she comes out 
to pile more turf on the fire, or look after the 
valuable contents of her pot. The art of dye- 
ing was highly developed in ancient Ireland, 
and to this day the women in the remoter and 
less Anglicized parts of the country wear 
brighter colors in their dress than those who 
follow more up-to-date fashions. 

14 



Typical Donegal cabin or cottage with Irish jaunting c 
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Cabins or cottages along tlie hillsides, where carding, spinning, 
dyeing, weaving, etc. are carried on assiduously, while on 
winter nights the old men sing Gaelic songs and recount tales 
of long ago. 



CARRICK.— A center of the Donegal Homespun Industry. 



SOURCE OF SUPPLY— Native Wool and 
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SHEEP MARKET, ARDARA. 



"From tlie maiden in her teens up to the centenarian whose 

trembling Angers still retain a good deal of the 

deftness acquired in early youth." 



Carding, and spinning wefl for Donemars on the Big Wheel, Tuirnc Mor. 



Carding, and spinning warp for Donemars on the Small Wheel, Tuirnc Beag. 



WEAVE LOFT— Handlooms of Mr. James Molloy. at Ardara. 



"THE BIG FOUR"— Handloom Weavers of Donemars, al Ardar 



DONEMARS 

"Whenever men are noble," says Ruskin, 
"they love bright colors." One of the things 
which give distinction to the Donegal home- 
spuns is that no two pieces are quite alike in 
shade. The dyeing is 'done in large pots, and 
for any color the pot only contains as much 
wool as is needed for one web. As the ingre- 
dients and boiling are not scientifically meas- 
ured the next pot-full of wool may be either 
deeper or lighter in shade. Dyeing is almost 
entirely done by women. 

The wool is first "oozed" or boiled for four 
or five hours with a mordant, which gives a 
ground color and helps to fix the dye. This 
process is called in Irish ruamadh or rimeing 
and is effected by steeping and boiling the 
wool with twigs or brushwood of the alder 
tree, to which they give the name ruaim or 
rime. This ruamadh produces a good reddish 
brown color, and forms the ground for black, 
blue or red. If the color is to be black, after 
the wool is rimed, as described above, it is 
again boiled with a black peat mud found in 
holes in certain bogs and peaty brinks of lakes, 
a stuff which imparts a strong but rather dull 
black color ; the addition, however, of oak 
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chips or twigs improves the undecided color 
to a glossy jet black. Now, of course, logwood 
and copperas, whenever they can be readily 
got, are substituted for the bog stuff and oak 
chips. One of the principal dye-stuffs was 
the plant known as the yellow bedstraw or 
madder, called rudh in Irish. Its roots pro- 
duced a splendid crimson red and its stem and 
flowers gave a brilliant yellow. Glasan is the 
Irish name of a plant from which various 
shades of blue were obtained ; and green was 
got by first dyeing the cloth yellow and then 
passing it through a blue dye. An extensive 
cultivation of the rudh, glasan, and other 
plants was enjoined by the ancient laws and 
customs of Ireland. From species of moss 
called in Irish caonach and mointeach a rich, 
reddish brown was obtained. Certain species 
of lichen produce purple, and blueish red and 
violet tints, and another species called crotal 
gives a yellowish brown. The bugherane, 
buckbean, and the roots of the common bram- 
ble or blackberry also produce shades of 
brown color. Many other plants are also used 
for various dyes, and fraoch, heather, gives a 
light, delicate shade of yellow. 
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DONEMARS 

By a simple but ingenious process the color 
of dyed yarn is mottled with white. The 
white woolen yarn to be dyed is made into 
skeins ; these are tied at short intervals by very 
tight ligatures of linen thread and then put 
into the dye liquor. The ligatures prevent the 
color of the dye-stuff from penetrating the 
part of the yarn squeezed by the linen thread, 
so that when the ligatures are removed those 
parts are white, and when this thread is knit- 
ted into stockings it produces a pretty mottled 
pattern. 

If it is intended that the piece or web is to 
be of one color and shade the whole of the 
wool for the piece is dyed together, after 
which it is carded thoroughly and spun. The 
warp, that is, the threads running lengthwise 
in the web, is mostly spun separately rather 
harder and firmer than the weft, which con- 
sists of the threads running crosswise. Usual- 
ly, however, the sameness of the general or 
predominant color in a piece is relieved by in- 
troducing little flecks of another bright color, 
or of two, three or more bright colors, such as 
blue, green, yellow or red. These flecks do 
not as a rule appear in the warp. They are in- 
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troduced into the weft only at the time of the 
carding proper, and this is how it is managed : 

After the wool has been "broken" the part 
of it intended for weft is dyed in the predomi- 
nant color or shade for the weft. Then much 
smaller and proportioned quantities of wool 
meant for the bright flecks are dyed separate- 
ly, each in the different color intended, say 
blue, green, yellow or red, and each propor- 
tion of colored wool is kept separate. The 
wool of each of the bright colors is now cut, 
with a scissors or shears, sufficiently short to 
make little distinct tufts for flecks. The wool 
of the predominant colors of the weft is not 
so cut. 

The carder now proceeds to card the weft, 
having placed conveniently within reach sep- 
arate quantities of wool of each color, namely, 
the predominant color and each of the bright 
colors. She puts first on the cards sufficient 
wool of the predominant color to make a roll 
and cards it, but does not roll it off the cards 
until she first puts into it, while on the cards, 
tufts of the bright colors properly interplaced 
and proportioned. By a further slight, skill- 
ful, and deft manipulation of the cards she in- 
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DONEMARS 

corporates the bright tufts in the predominant 
color still on the cards, and then rolls all off 
the cards; and by repeating the process she 
produces the rolls to be spun into weft yarn. 
It is in the tasteful arrangement and manip- 
ulation of the colored flecks that special skill 
is applied. 

Mostly, the weft yarn is spun on the big 
wheel, tuirne mor, and the warp yarn on the 
small wheel, tuirne beag. By far the largest 
quantity of Donegal homespuns is made on 
white warp, while the predominant color of 
the weft may be of any dark shade relieved 
with bright flecks, as before explained. Con- 
siderable quantities are also made in all pure 
white or cream shades, or light silver grey. 

Spinning, like dyeing, is, in Donegal as else- 
where, women's work, and they may be seen 
engaged at it, from the maiden in her teens up 
to the centenarian whose trembling fingers 
still retain a good deal of the deftness acquired 
in early youth. Whether it is due to the 
rhythmic whirr of the spinning wheel or not, 
it is a fact that most women and girls sing 
while they spin. And a generation or two ago, 
when the Irish people were even more socia- 
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ble than they are to-day, it was customary for 
the girls of half a dozen neighboring houses 
to congregate in one of their houses, so that 
they could spin, and sing, and chat and laugh 
together. 

Oh, 'twas heartsome to see on a winter's day 

The neighbor lass come in, 
With the wheel on her shoulder playfully 

To sing, and chat, and spin. 
And when at gloaming the lads would come 

And shyly open the door. 
The wheels would birl with a louder hum 

Than ever they did before. 
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IV. 

A FTER spinning the next operation is weav- 
ing. Weaving is a man's work. It is done 
entirely by hand-looms, no power-looms what- 
ever being used. The loom occupies a space 
about twice that of a large piano, so it is set up 
in the worker's cottage anywhere convenient, 
sometimes in the kitchen, but more generally 
in a room off the kitchen. A number of looms 
are also assembled in a weave loft, where the 
men work early and late, and are paid by the 
piece. 

The weavers introduce a variety of patterns, 
such as "checks," "herring-bones," "broken 
twills," and common twills, besides the usual 
bainin brocach. The characteristics of home- 
made tweeds are lightness, strength, elasticity, 
and a very high degree of porosity, making 
them specially suitable for golfing, tramping, 
motoring and other life out-of-doors. 

After weaving, the operation is "scouring" 
and "thickening" combined. In "scouring" 
the cloth is trodden with bare feet in tubs or 
frames for the purpose, containing home- 
made solution substituted for ammonia; and 
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"thickening" is obtained by further treading 
in a solution of soap suds and hot water. Af- 
ter "scouring" the cloth is dried and is then 
fit for market. But the merchant who buys it 
gets it more thoroughly cleaned, shrunk, and 
dressed before export. 

The cottage tweed market is held on the first 
of every month in the little town of Ardara. 
From the whole countryside the people come 
with the output of their looms, and buyers are 
at hand to take away all that is offered. For- 
merly the market was held in the street, under 
the open sky, but this condition no longer ex- 
ists, for a splendid mart has been erected, hav- 
ing been opened about ten years ago by the 
Most Reverend Dr. O'Donnell, Bishop of 
Raphoe. At the mart the tweed is microscop- 
ically examined by an expert, who assigns 
each bale to one of several grades according to 
which it is then sold. 
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V. 

ANOTHER branch of the homespun indus- 
try is the making of sport stockings and 
knitted coats, known as golf or sports coats. 
This is but a modern development of the old 
knitting industry which has existed in County 
Donegal from time immemorial. In the past 
it was confined to the knitting of gloves and 
stockings, and many a time the "rent" for the 
absentee landlord was made by the patient in- 
dustry of the poor women in knitting stock- 
ings in hundreds of dozens. So important was 
this trade that special markets were held for 
the sale of these stockings, attended by mer- 
chants from abroad. Agents from Belfast, 
Derry and English houses exploited this native 
skill of the Donegal women, giving them a 
bare pittance for turning out hosiery and coats 
in the leading fashions and a great variety of 
designs. 

You never see a Donegal woman idle, ex- 
cept on Sunday. Whenever her hands are free 
she is knitting — going up the mountain for 
fuel, going to the well for water, driving her 
cattle from one pasture to another, or rocking 
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the cradle with her foot — ^her fingers are all 
the time deftly plying her needles. Genera- 
tions of this industry have made the Donegal 
women so skillful that they can copy any pat- 
tern of knitting and execute it most artistic- 
ally. And looking at the little cabins where 
the work is done one does not know whether to 
wonder most at the technical skill displayed, 
or at the spotless cleanliness in which the work 
is turned out, not even a snow-white garment 
showing the least spot or stain or trace of 
handling, so orderly and cleanly are the habits 
of these women and girls. 
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VI. 

UNSYMPATHETIC critics of Ireland 
were never tired asserting that Ireland's 
backward economic position was due to want 
of an industrial spirit Irishmen know that 
it was essentially due to the absence of the 
natural and proper rewards of industry. 

During the late great war all woolen prod- 
ucts fetched a high price. The writer of tfiis 
sketch spent part of this time in Ardara. 
When he retired at night, about eleven o'clock, 
the last sounds he was conscious of hearing 
were the sharp "click," "click" of the hand- 
looms in the houses about. When called at 
half past seven in the morning the same click 
was the first sound to salute his ears. The 
weavers must have worked well over sixteen 
hours a day. This continued during the whole 
of the writer's stay in the little town — a period 
of several weeks. Of course, every man worked 
for himself, so there was no trade-union agita- 
tion against over-time. And these are the in- 
dolent Irish I 

"Modern Irish Trade and Industry" is the 
title of the most recent and authoritative work 
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dealing with Ireland's trade. At page 129 the 
author says, "Ireland — Donegal principally— 
produces a quantity of first-quality homespun 
and home-woven woolen cloth, and no finer 
material of its kind is obtainable anywhere." 
Then he gives tables from official figures 
showing the growth of the industry in recent 
years. In 1910 the Donegal homespuns sold 
at Ardara represented a money value of 
£1,350. In 1919 they had risen to £57,186. 

Such a growth could never occur except 
with an article of genuine worth. It needs 
only further expansion to have it made more 
extensively known ; its own merits will do the 
rest. The development of this industry on a 
large scale will be the means of keeping thou- 
sands of Irish boys and girls at home in their 
own land, amid surroundings healthy to mind 
and body, who otherwise should have to emi- 
grate. Without flourishing industry of this 
kind the soil of Donegal can only support a 
sparse population. So the success of the home- 
spun industry is a genuine help to Ireland. 
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VII. 

TN two years "Donemars" have become fa- 
miliar to the leading merchant tailors and 
outfitters of America. The first shipment was 
to Macullar Parker Company of Boston, in 
February, 1921. The Sartorial Art Journal 
of New York wrote its appreciation : 

These are the Donemar Tweeds and Home-spuns 
brought directly from County Donegal, Ireland, where 
they are made in the cottages of Irish workers. . . . 
The methods used to-day are the result of long experi- 
ence, and the fabrics produced are unique. They combine 
the strength and wearing qualities of the Connemaras, 
with the fine, soft finish of the dress worsted. The word 
"Donemar," registered abroad and in the United States, 
is coined from a combination of the words Donegal and 
Connemara, which aptly describes the fabric. . . . 

We wish to conclude with the statement that we have 
seen suits and overcoats made from Donemars, and we 
were astonished at the splendid quality, finish, and soft 
drape of the fabric. 

Donemar Incorporated was organized in 

February, 1922, under the laws of the State 
of New York, to import Irish woolen piece 
goods, knit goods, fabrics and textiles of all 
kinds, and embroideries. Its show and sales- 
room was opened in the Knox Building, 452 
Fifth Avenue, at 40th Street, and its service 
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warehouse at 792 Washington Street, New 
York City. The opening on St. Patrick's Day, 

1922, was celebrated at a luncheon given by 
the Directors to a number of merchants and 
other friends at the Hotel Biltmore. The pur- 
pose of the company was explained — to estab- 
lish a trading post for direct importation of 
the best Irish fabrics into the United States, to 
promote reciprocal trade between New York 
and Irish ports, to bring the American people 
in direct touch with the unusual excellence of 
the products of the Irish hand-loom and nee- 
dle. It has aimed to co-operate with Sinn 
Fein industrial and economic policy, by deal- 
ing exclusively in Irish goods, carried exclu- 
sively in American vessels from Irish ports, 
and distributed directly among the American 
trade. 

The enterprise owes much not only to the 
hearty co-operation of manufacturers in Ire- 
land, but also to the kind and efficient offices 
of Mr. J. L. Fawsitt, Mr. Joseph Connolly 
and Mr. Daniel J. McGratfi, Irish Consuls 
and Trade Commissioners at New York be- 
tween 1920 and 1923. Its efforts have also re- 
ceived favorable public notice in Ireland, par- 
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ticularly from Mr. Frank J. Hugh O'Don- 
nell, of Dublin, who wrote editorially in the 
Separatist of August, 1922: 

DoNBMAR Incorporated has been founded and is 
flourishing. It means to be and is the big push behind the 
development of Irish Cottage Industries. The primary 
aim of its directors is to keep alive a native industry in 
the heart of the Gaeltacht, to prove to the world that 
Irish craftsmanship is still as virile as in the golden days 
of long ago. . • • 

Perhaps in a way the founding of Donbmar Incor- 
PORATBD will have a great deal more to do with the de- 
velopment of the future Ireland than some of the now 
large looming events of the past dark years. 

These are fine words, which, it is hoped, 
with toil and good will may have a measure 
of fulfillment. 
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(Reg. No. 0724) 

The Irish Trade-Mark j "Made in Erin," originated at 
the first All-Ireland Industrial Conference held in Cork 
in 1905, Several years before 1905 a vigorous movement 
was on foot in Ireland in favor of Irish manufactures and 
to maintain the prestige of Irish goods. The wearing of 
Irish clotheSj boots, etc, using Irish paper, etc, was re- 
garded as a test of patriotism. This praiseworthy move- 
ment was frustrated to some extent by merchants at home 
and abroad passing off on their customers as Irish, goods 
which were not made in Ireland, To prevent this and en- 
able non-expert people to know what they were getting 
the Irish trade-mark was designed. Since 1905 about 
seven hundred Irish manufacturers have been authorized 
to use it. License to use it is granted only by the Irish 
Industrial Development Association, and the same body 
prosecutes anyone guilty of using it fraudulently, 
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The Trade Mark "DONEMAR" Is registered in ihe 
United States Patent Office and owned by DONEMAR 
INCORPORATED, with sole American rights to its 
use. Recent law forbids the importation of goods into 
Ihe United States bearing the trade mark without the 
written consent of DONEMAR INCORPORATED, 
and subjects such goods to seizure and forfeiture by the 
customs authorities. 
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